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Important to Subscribers 


STORY PARADE announces 


a larger magazine with several new features. 
Beginning with the May issue, there will be 8 addi- 


tional pages and 3 new departments: 


CRAFTS AND HOBBIES 


will tell you how to make things, including a model house and all that goes 
with it. It will take up gardening, collecting, wood and metal work, pottery, 
or whatever you like. Tell us your favorite hobby. 


THE PUZZLEWITS 


will keep you busy with secret codes, riddles, puzzles, mazes, and other hard 
ones that Nancy and Tom try on each other. 


PETER PENGUIN 
is starting a mail box—an exchange of letters between Story Paraders from 
Maine to California or in foreign countries. Where would you like a corre- 
spondent? Tell Peter Penguin and he will find you one. 
The price of the larger magazine will be $2.00 after May Ist, 
but you may renew NOW at the old price, no matter when 


your subscription expires. 





STORY PARADE, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


I’'d like to renew my subscription for 
1 year, $1.50 or 2 years, $2.50. 
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PETER PENGUIN TALKING 


SoME boys tell me they don’t care much about books. 
They like engines, airplanes, ships or automobiles, and 
» | want to know more about them. Then I laugh. Why? 
M’, Because the quickest way to learn more about any of 
_. ‘these is to get yourself a good book on the subject—one 
—s with pictures, diagrams, and some real facts. I know a 
boy who has seventeen books about ships. Now he is writing one himself. 

Other boys and girls say they like doing things better than reading. 
Some like to make things out of wood and clay and paper. Many like 
animals and keep pets—rabbits, fish, dogs, cats. Ome Story Parader 
has a chameleon and another, pet snakes. A girl in Maine writes that 
her hobby is gardening. 

Of course, you need to do these things yourself really to learn about 
them, but when you have learned all you can that way it is great fun 
to learn what other people have discovered. That is why next month we 
are beginning a department cu Crafts and Hobbies. 

If you are very experienced at something like woodwork, or garden- 
ing, or engines, we probably can’t tell you much you don’t know in 
just a page or two. That is why I mention the books. I will be glad 
to send anyone a list of books on his favorite hobby if he will just write 
and ask me. Some of these cost very little, and the others you will 
probably find at your library. 

To change the subject, my mail box was full this month. I got letters 
from Story Paraders who wanted to write to Indian children. I have 
sent them to Navaho, Hopi and Zuni boys and girls. Now I am guessing 
that this month when you read “The Alligator’s Tail,” there will be 
a flock of letters from Story Paraders who want to write to children in 
South Carolina and learn more about alligators. Well, South Carolina 
is a fairly big state and I don’t suppose every family keeps an alligator 
but there might be other interesting things there. 

Remember you send the letter to me, and I send it on to a Story 
PARADE reader in South Carolina or any other place you ask. Address 
PETER PENGUIN, C/o STORY PARADE. 
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‘ * Winter is a tunnel ej 

Y Leading into Spring, Tie a A 
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Out where bluebirds sing. 
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All through dark November, 





/ All through months of snow, aN 
Through the tunnel trackway R { 
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- Marks the journey done, 
/ Out from Winter’s tunnel 






We leap into the sun. 
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THE ALLIGATOR’S TAIL 


By IpELLA PURNELL 


Illustrated by Erick Berry 


Jounny had made up his mind to get himself a ’gator. 
After his breakfast of hominy and gravy and ham and 
biscuits, he ambled out the front gate with a pocketful of 
b’iled penders* to eat and a song on his lips. He sang loud 
enough for his mother to hear, so that she wouldn’t guess he 
was on his way to the swamps, sole alone. She didn’t want 
him to go off by himself thataway. 

Johnny lived near the black waters of Black River, in the 
Peedee River section of South Carolina. His father was a 
timber appraiser and had a farm, and there was nothing he 
liked better than to go fishing for redbreast down at Turpen- 
tine Landing, then, to have a fish fry afterwards, with some- 
one to pick a box and sing. There was nothing his big 
brother, Fairy, liked better than to carry his hound dogs out 
on a possum hunt, anywhere from the Little Peedee to the 
Santee, when the frost got in the air and the persimmons 
sweetened on the bough. Johnny swaggered a little. No 
woman was going to keep him out of the woods and swamps! 
Besides, he was tired of hearing about Fairy’s ’gators. 

Johnny circled around back of the house, and got a plow- 
line from the barn, taking care that Miley didn’t see him, 


* Boiled peanuts. 
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where she was boiling the clothes in a big black wash-pot 
over the fire. So Johnny sang softly to himself: 





A rab-bit on a logandah ain’t got nodawgand 





how'm ah goin-d get ’im ah don’t know. A hawg on my back and a 





dawg on my track, And it’s no- bo-dy’s biz-ness but mine. A 





coon in the moon, hur-rah Joe, A coon in the moon, hur-rah Joe. A 























coon in the moon, eat-in’ cab-bage with a spoon. Knock a 
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suck -er nine-ty sev'n, me’n’ you, Joe. 





Fairy knew all about ’gators because he had had two tame 
ones—if you can ever call an alligator tame! Fairy had 
caught them himself. He knew how the ’gator lays about 
a half-bushel of eggs in one nest, like a ’tater bank with a 
layer of eggs and a layer of mud, and then goes off and 
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leaves them. He knew how they hatch out about the size of 
fingers, and live in a pond, the big ones eating the little ones 
until they are so big they can’t eat each other! He knew— 
and so did Johnny—that pond ’gators are short and chubby, 
about ten feet long; and river ’gators are long and slender, 
about 18 feet long when they get their growth. 

The ’gator digs a hole in the side of a river or pond bank, 
under water, with his mouth. He goes up as he hollows it 
out, digging the dirt with his lower jaw as a shovel. He comes 
up to the surface and blows himself full of air like a goose, 
and then he goes back to his cave and fills it with air to keep 
the water out when the river rises. Fairy said that the 
Yankees who built those wonderful tunnels up in New York 
were just copying ole Mr. ’Gator; all they did, he thought of 
first. ’Gators hibernate all winter like bears. They eat all 
kinds of stuff. Fairy had found in the stomach of a dead 
one balls of mud, fat lightwood knots, and a cowbell! 

By now Johnny had come to the swamp, toting his plow- 
line coiled on his shoulder. He saw an old cooter* sunning 
himself on a log and chunked a lightwood knot at him. After 
that he went on silently, under the black gum and cypress 
and fragrant tupelo trees, with his eyes like a squirrel’s, sharp 
and bright to catch all the swamp sights. 

He saw a fine high clump of huckleberry bushes, with big 
black huckleberries nearly the size of his thumb-nail. Almost 
nothing could keep Johnny from a huckleberry bush, but 
today he was out for his ’gator, so he only picked a double 
fistful and then went on. 

He saw a swarm of bees that musta come out of an oak, 
and thought it might be a bee tree. He would come back 


* Turtle. 
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later and find out, and if it was, rob the honey, for none is 
sharper and sweeter than tupelo honey from the swamps. 

He saw squirrels and wished he had a gun along because © 
cat-squirrel stew is mighty fine. He saw coon tracks, and 
was excited. “I'll come back this winter,” thought Johnny. 
“T reckon he’s a mighty big coon, and if I can catch him and 
get his hide, Ican buy me that banjofrom Montgomery Ward.” 

Then his eyes narrowed. He saw his ’gator, a size he could 
handle; a river ’gator, about four feet long. The ’gator was 
traveling through the broom grass on an island about a quar- 
ter of a mile wide, from one branch to the other. Johnny 
hadn’t expected to be lucky enough to find one out of water. 
In the water the ’gator would be stronger than Johnny; 
Johnny had expected to find him over in Little Neck Pond, 
and to have to worry him until he could make him come out. 

The ’gator saw Johnny, too, and grew very still, looking 
like a piece of wood, but a tired, wise, amused look was on 
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his face. Johnny liked him. He began to move gently for- 
ward, getting the plow-line ready to throw. 

But when the ’gator saw Johnny moving he started as fast 
as he could for the nearest water. Johnny coiled the plow- 
line and threw it. He hadn’t practiced being a cowboy for 
nothing, but the rope caught on a sparkleberry bush. While 
he was getting the plow-line back and re-coiling it the ’gator 
had gone twenty yards. Again Johnny missed. He was ready 
to throw again, when from behind a nearby log he heard a 
warning rattle. From the corner of his eye he saw about five 
feet of coiled rattlesnake, and a wide wicked head. He got 
away from there fast. He didn’t try to kill the snake, for he 
was afraid his ’gator would get away. The ’gator sure was 
making tracks toward the water. The branch was only a few 
yards ahead now. Johnny ran. He ran in front of the ’gator 
and got between him and the branch. This time his throw 
was lucky. The loop settled neatly around the ’gator’s neck. 
Johnny felt very proud of himself. He’d show Fairy! 

The ’gator fought against the rope and threw himself 
about, trying to get away. Johnny ran back swiftly from 
the water, and braced himself against a log. He held tight 
as the ’gator struggled to get to the water. 

Johnny grinned. He’d make a harness for his ’gator, like 
those Fairy’d made for his. He might even let his ’gator 
loose in the swimming pool (with a rope hitched to his 
harness, of course), the way Fairy’d done once. All the 
people who thought a ’gator’d eat you had screamed and 
yelled and jumped out of the pool mighty quick. 

The ’gator now had hooked his tail around a black gum 
tree, and Johnny couldn’t pull him loose. He just didn’t 
want to come along peaceable. Johnny tugged at the plow- 
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line, and then he sat down to wait till his ’gator unhooked. 


*Gators are hard-headed critters. 

Johnny grinned again. He’d hitch this ’gator to Father’s 
boat, next fish fry. They’d sure go down the river fast then. 
Unless the ’gator decided not to travel. Because if a ’gator 
makes up his mind he won’t, he just won’t. 

Johnny’s ’gator was only about four feet long. But Johnny 
knew he must keep out of range of his terrible tail. ’Gators 
don’t bite and eat people, but they will slap them—with their 
tails—in self-defense. An alligator’s slap is no love-pat. 
Johnny began whooping knots to the ’gator. Finally the 
*gator unhooked his tail, to slap a knot onto his tusks. 
Johnny at once began towing him again. 

He kept his eyes on the ’gator, so he didn’t notice some 
myrtle-bushes and ran into them. He heard a squealing of 
little pigs in there, and an old sow’s grunt. He got out of 
there in a hurry, giving the plow-line a powerful pull. He 
didn’t want to worry any wild hog, especially with a litter. 

But the bushes parted, and an ugly head, with wicked 
champing teeth, peered out. The little eyes gleamed angrily, 
and an angry, snorting grunt came from the thick throat as 
she saw the boy who had disturbed her, and her pigs. Johnny 
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looked about for a tree to climb, but he knew suddenly, 
desperately, that none was near enough to reach before that 
wild hog could catch him. His grip on the plow-line 
tightened a little, and for a moment he thought his mother 
had been right, wanting him not to go off in the swamps—at 
least not without his dog or a gun! If he had his dog, the 
dog would divert the hog’s attention, and get chased instead 
of Johnny—but a dog can outrun a sow. No use shouting, 
either; he was two good whoops and a holler from anyone 
who could hear him. The angry hog started toward him, 
with foam falling from her ugly mouth. 

But he had run just far enough away so that his ’gator 
was between him and the hog. And the hog didn’t see the 
*gator, she was so intent on the boy. Just as she got abreast of 
the ’gator’s tail, the ’gator gave a swift, skillful, easy flip of 
that tail—and the hog toppled over. Johnny had to snicker, 
it was so unexpected and funny. Then the old sow got up 
nimbly, and high-tailed it off through the swamp. Wild 
hogs sure are scairt of gators! 

The little old ’gator lay there, very still, like a wise, amused 
fire log! 

Johnny was relieved. He thought of a lot of things he 
would like to do, he was so glad to be alive and not bitten and 
trampled. But first of all he began coiling his plow-line, and 
walking closer and closer to his ’gator. A ’gator can’t reach 
you with his tail if you keep in front of him. 

Finally, he got up to him. He began rubbing his hand 
around and around on the ’gator’s head. Fairy had said they 
liked that. The ’gator’s jaws opened. He shut his little eyes. 
If an alligator could purr, he would have. 

“I’ve changed my mind about you, feller,” Johnny said. 
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““You’re my ’gator, all right, but I’m going to leave you right 
here. And as soon as I can catch a rabbit I’m going to bring 
you one. But I reckon you’d miss this.” 

And Johnny looked about him at the great free swamps, 
as he slipped the plow-line over the ’gator’s head. 

Johnny stood up and coiled his plow-line. He slung it up 
on his shoulder, and without a regret watched his ’gator hurry 
off through the broom grass and myrtle bushes, on to the 


branch. Johnny started home singing: 





Old Dan Tuck-er was a might - y old man. He 
Old Dan Tuck-er was a might - y old man. He 





went to heav’n in a_  fry-in’ pan. He took two cold bis-cuits 
rode Bill Dur - ham’s big black ram. The ram he reared and the 
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in his hand To last him ov-er the Prom-ised Land! 
ram he pitched. He pitched old Dan-ielright in the ditch! 


CuHorus 





Look out de way fer Old Dan Tuck-er, You're too late to get yore sup-per. 

He wondered if today his mother would have fried chicken 
and spoonbread. Probably not. It was Monday. 

It would more likely be Hoppin’ John with ham-bone and 
corn pone. Well, that would be good, too, for a boy who 
was feeling hungry. 

He felt hungry, but he felt good, too. 








Note: Next month there will be another regional story of modern America, 
“Cornbelt Billy,” by Mabel Leigh Hunt. 
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YOU HAD A WISH? 


By CHarRLEs J. FINGER 


Illustrated by Helen Finger 


Ar THE mouth of the St. Lawrence River, on the south side, 
is the Gaspé Peninsula where live a people as contented as 
people may be, a simple and kindly folk. They sing old songs, 
tell old tales, work with the loom and the spinning wheel, 
make homespun and hooked rugs; and their houses are like 
those in the old French province of Brittany. 

One day, a day of sunshine, my daughter and I stopped 
at a house in Gaspé and the woman of it cooked a meal for 
us. While we ate she stood by the table and talked about 
the people of Gaspé, and showed that she knew a great deal 
about history—how Cartier landed there in 1534, and what 
befell later during the French and Indian Wars. 

“But,” said she, “there is an old tale . . . when was there 
not an old tale?” She added after a pause, “People laugh at 
it but it is amusing.” 

“What is the old tale?” I asked, and had to repeat the ques- 
tion because she was deep in thought. I remember how she 


This story used by permission of the Bellows-Reeve Co. Copyright, 1937. 
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stood at the lattice window, her arms akimbo, and looked 
over the sea; and how she was dressed in the old French style. 
But the second time I asked, she said “Yes,” and taking her 
knitting used her needles briskly as she talked. When she 
was well into the tale the man of the house came in, said “I like 
that tale,” lit his pipe and listened to the end with as much 
interest as if he had not heard it before, though he must have 
heard it twenty times. This is the tale. 


In the old days, and very good days they were (this was in 
France long ago), there was a fisherman, and never did hard- 
working, cheerful fellow have worse luck. If a storm blew 
up it was his nets that were carried away. If he caught no 
fish the market would be good, and if he caught a good haul 
there would be no market at all. Yet he was a cheerful soul 
who never complained, even when his wife, a sour-tempered 
woman, scolded and frowned. 

“T see nothing to smile for,” she would say when he came 
home empty-handed. “You bring nothing with as merry a 
look as if you had a boatful.” 

“Why not sing?” he would reply. “The longer the bad 
luck lasts, the nearer we are to good, since nothing lasts for- 
ever.” 

“Bah!” she would say, “Every time you come home a fool 
enters the house.” 

“Well, well!” said he, trying to calm her, “with health and 
hope a man is lucky, and I have both in plenty.” 

One day his luck changed. There had been much talk of 
a certain big fish which had been seen often, and the rich 
man of that place offered a purse of gold to the one who 
would catch it. Then, wonder of wonders! what should be 
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but that it leaped into the poor fisherman’s boat. So he 
cleaned it, put it on a wooden dish, thrust a lemon in its 
mouth to make it look beautiful, and started through the 
forest to carry it to the rich man’s house. On his way he 
came upon a poor man, in clothes so ragged that they could 
hardly hold together, sitting under a tree, groaning sadly. 

““Now what ails you?” asked the good-hearted fisherman. 

“What should it be but hunger,” was the answer. “I have 
eaten nothing for many days, and here you come with a fish 
big enough for three men with something left over. Luck is 
with you.” 

“That may well be,” answered the fisherman, “yet my 
bread has not been buttered always on both sides, nor has it 
always fallen into the honey when I dropped it.” 

“Tf luck knocks at a man’s door, he ought to share it with 
the luckless,” grumbled the other. 

“T was taking the fish to the rich man’s house,” the fisher 
explained. 

“So you are one who shares his luck with the lucky and 
lets the hungry go famished,” said the other, and groaned 
piteously. 

“Not so,” was the reply. ‘But I must say that some seem 
born to have the gold, and others to hold an empty purse, 


es os 


The beggar interrupted with, “Say no more. I may die 
famished.” 

“Now, friend,” said the good-hearted fisher, “if you are in 
such bad case, why the fish is yours for the asking.” So saying 
he laid the fish at the beggar’s feet. 

Thereupon the ragged man stood up and clapped the fisher 
on the shoulder in high delight. ‘‘Never yet,” said he, “did 
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a good deed go unrewarded. This moment you shall have 
your wish granted. What is it?” 

“Well,” said the fisherman, “that is hard to decide.” 

“Wish in half a minute,” said the other. 

“There are so many things . . .” said the fisher. 

“You have less than half a minute,” warned the ragged 
man. 

“Well, then, for the rest of today let me have everything 
I can wish for,” said the fisherman. 

“You are a clever fellow,” answered the beggar. ‘“‘It shall 
be so. But look to it that you choose well, and that you think 
of others. Until midnight, then, you may wish, and what 
you wish shall come to be.” 

With that the ragged man went his way carrying the fish, 
and the fisher turned his steps toward his cottage, busy with 
his thoughts. Presently he became aware that the wind was 
cold and the way long, so, without thinking, he said to him- 
self, “Now I wish I was home and on my stool in front of a 
blazing fire, with a good supper on the table.” 

No sooner had he said the words than he found himself on 
his stool before the fire, and his wife sprawling in the corner 
and saying hard things to him, for she had been sitting in that 
very place. 

“What silly jokes are these?” she asked, believing he had 
come in quietly and pushed her off the stool. “A pretty way 
todo! Did I not say that every time you come home a fool 
enters the house?” 

“Peace, good woman,” he replied, “I did but wish thought- 
lessly, as the beggar warned me against, but I see that wishes 
may be dangerous, and I did not think of others.” 

So he told her the tale of the fish and the stranger, and 
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how both of them might wish, and how the gift would end 
at midnight, wherefore they had better get busy and be 
thoughtful in their wishing. For a long time they argued, 
trying to decide, and at last, remembering the warning that 
he should consider others the man said, ‘Well, there’s one 
thing that can do no harm. I wish that every neighbor in 
this village had a house twice as large, with the finest of furni- 
ture and the best the world has-to eat and drink.” 

The words were hardly spoken when a great uproar arose. 
The two ran to the window to look, and beheld a strange 
sight. Where had been neat cottages, each with its garden, 
were now buildings they had never seen before. Houses had 
spread to crowd one another. Some had grown so as to 
crowd trees sideways. They had elbowed one another, and 
were crooked, or bent, or partly tilted upwards to get room. 
So the people were much disturbed, and many were running 
about crying that the place was surely bewitched. 
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Those who were at supper found strange foods before them, 
since the fisher had wished the best that the world had, and 
there were foods of which they knew nothing. Some found 
boiled camel’s meat on their dishes, some seal fat and whale 
meat, some turkey, some roast monkey, some Turkish sherbet, 
some haggis, and some found the fish on their forks and on 
the way to their mouths changed to meats they had never 
dreamed of and did not like. Tables, chairs, beds that they 
had used for a lifetime had vanished, and in their place were 
strange furnishings, silks, velvets, plush, seal skin or Eskimo 
furs. So every man, woman and child was comfortless. 

““Now see what you have done!” cried the woman. “Here 
is every one rich, with great houses when they put them in 
order, and we are in our old cottage, the poorest of the poor, 
fool that you are.” 

“I did but wish for the welfare of others,” said the as- 
tonished fisherman, very miserably. “It begins to look as if 
with wishing comes grieving.” 

“Not with me,” said his wife. “Hear this. I wish that 
this cottage was ten times as big, with furniture to match.” 

With that there came a strange groaning, and rumbling, 
and creaking, and cracking; and the room spread and spread, 
high and wide, so that it became great as a church. The 
man had been standing with his back to the fire, looking at 
his wife who sat on the stool, but suddenly found himself at 
a mighty scorching fire that promised to set fire to his clothes. 
He moved to one side in a hop, and, so doing, fell over a tree 
trunk a yard high and twenty feet long that had been a log 
for the fire. Then he heard his wife’s voice screaming, and, 
looking up, saw her perched on the grown stool twenty feet 
in the air, in a state of terror lest she might fall. Above her 
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head, on rafters sixty feet high, hung great hams the size of 
pigs, sausages too that would have killed a man had they 
fallen on him. So the fisherman had much trouble climbing 
the leg of the stool and teaching his wife to clamber down, for 
while he might have wished, he forgot. They could not reach 
the shelves, or see out of the window, or unlatch the door; 
and the bed was like a rich man’s barn for bigness, while the 
fireplace was a fearful flaming cave near which they dared 
not go for the strong wind. 
Then they saw the cat! 


It was a monstrous creature whose head stood higher than 





theirs, with green glaring eyes and terrible whiskers, with a 
body like a tiger’s, and long white teeth. And it came to both 
of them to remember that the cat was hungry. Across the 
floor crept the great beast, its eyes glaring, its tail waving fear- 
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fully from side to side. Then it crouched, ready to spring. 

“Wish something!” cried the woman in great fear, clinging 
to her husband. 

“Oh! I wish we were in the middle of the table,” said he. 
Immediately they found themselves in the middle of a great 
bow] of fish stew, warm and waist deep, a sticky pond all of 
ten feet across. Slowly they waded to the edge, and the man 
helped the woman out, then climbed out himself, to find he 
was on what looked like a great plain, with a mighty loaf of 
bread, and knives and forks twice a man’s length, and two 
mugs with rims as high as their heads. Also there was the 
cat on the table’s edge, looking at them greedily. Full of fear 
they looked down at the floor, a dizzy height, then back at 
the cat which was creeping toward them. 

Suddenly the fisher remembered his gift, not carefully or 
with thought, and wished they were on the mantel. So they 
found themselves there safe for a moment, but a moment 
only, for the cat gave a leap and sailed across the sixty-foot 
gap between the table and the mantel-shelf to land close to 
them. They might have wished themselves outside, or wished 
themselves big, or wished the cat dead; but they did not. 
They were too excited, and too nervous, and too fearful to 
think of anything except getting out of reach of the dreadful 
creature. 

“I wish we were on the rafters,” cried the man in great 
distress, and at once they were there, looking down in great 
fear at what had been their comfortable hearth, now so far 
away. ‘Their clothes were wet and heavy with fish stew. 
They were tired. They were miserable. But they were safe 
from the cat in the corner where the rafter joined the wall. 

Then came a new thing to distress them. From a black 
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hole, that smelt horribly, there shone evil, red eyes. Then 
out of the dark reached a pincer-like pair of claws, then first 
one and then another long, thin, hairy leg; and out from the 
dark came a great spider as big as a platter. It stood a 
moment looking at them, swaying back and forth, then 
slowly advanced. With a scream the woman turned and fled 
along the rafter, the man following, nor did they stop though 
the way seemed long, until they came to a great rope, as thick 
as they were tall, that held one of the hams, and over which 
they had to climb. 

“These wishes are terrible,” wailed the woman, wringing 
her hands. “If ever things get right again I shall nevermore 
wish, but be satisfied with what I do.” 

“How can things ever be right again?” asked the man. 
“Everything is wrong. Our neighbors are ruined. We are 
undone. We shall perish if things are not right at midnight.” 

“With wishing comes grieving,” said the woman. 

“Alas! I wish we were all in a far-off land, where things 
are right, with our neighbors, where we could all begin again.” 


And that, said the woman who told us the tale, is how 
there came to be very contented people here in Gaspé. For 
of a sudden, they and their neighbors found themselves in 
this good land where fish is plentiful, and where fields are 
green, and where men know that if they cannot make the 


thing they wish for, then they must wish for that which they 
themselves can do. 
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BIRD SANCTUARIES 


By ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 


Illustrated by Else Bostelmann 


Sanctuary is a big word, but, like many big words, its 
meaning is easy. Sanctuary means safety and all of us 
know what that means. Other things in the world enjoy 
safety just as much as people do, and many of them really 
need it more than we do. 

We do not have people looking for us with guns. We 
do not have to fear that we may put our foot into a steel 
trap when we go to walk, but birds and animals have these 
dangers and many others besides. We cannot keep wild 
creatures from being killed by their natural enemies— 
such as foxes, wildcats, snakes and a few hawks—but we 
can try to stop people from killing them needlessly. And 
so we make what are called bird and animal sanctuaries, 
where they will be safe. 

Some of you may have been to one of our great national 
parks, like the Yellowstone. That is a sanctuary for all 
sorts of wild life, and it is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. There are also, in different states, many smaller sanc- 
tuaries mainly or entirely for birds, and it is this kind that 
the Audubon Association is interested in. Of course, the 
Audubon Association is named for John James Audubon, 
a great bird-man who lived about a hundred years ago. 
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These sanctuaries are not fenced, or closed in; they are 


wide open. Many are in forest or swamp, others are lo- 
cated on some island off the coast. But you can see that 
it would do little good just to pick out a piece of land and 


> 


say, “this is a bird sanctuary,” and not do anything more 
about it. No, there must be someone on guard all the time 
to see that the birds are not harmed while they are nesting 
and taking care of their young. The men who take care 
of these sanctuaries are called wardens or guards. 

If you are lucky, you may find birds’ nests in your own 
back yard. There may be a robin’s nest under a shed, 
a swallow’s nest under the eaves of the barn, and a thrush’s 
nest in a tree in the yard, all some distance apart, and hard 
to watch at the same time. Most of the birds you know 
do not build very close together; each has its own part 


of the yard, or part of a field or woodland. But some birds 
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like to build close together and they gather in what are 


known as colonies, or rookeries. Such species as gulls, 
terns, pelicans, herons and ibises, all like to make these 
great rookeries, or bird towns, and sometimes one can 
find thousands of them nesting in a very small area, per- 
haps no larger than an acre. The Audubon Association 
chooses such places for their sanctuaries because many birds 
together makes it easier to watch and guard them. 

There are more than thirty of these Audubon sanc- 
tuaries. Some are along the coast of Maine, where the 
gulls and puffins nest; some are in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas where terns, skimmers and herons congregate. Others 
are in Florida where many birds stay the year round; one 
is in Louisiana and there are three in Texas. Let us look 
at one of these Texas sanctuaries and see what it is like. 

Few of you have ever seen a bird called the Roseate 
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Spoonbill. In fact, there are a great many grown people, 
some of them bird students, who have never seen one either, 
though they hope to some day. There was a time when 
the spoonbill was quite common in some parts of the South 
but now it is so rare that it nests in only two states, Florida 
and Texas. 

The spoonbill is a beautiful bird, so very beautiful that 
men have killed it because it is pretty! What a curious 
reason! And, yet, the spoonbill was nearly killed off, be- 
cause its feathers were wanted for women’s hats and fans. 
The color of the feathers is a brilliant rosy pink, and to see 
a flock of these birds on a mangrove-grown island, makes 
one think that the trees are covered with a pink blanket. 

The spoonbill’s feathers were so popular and so much 
in demand that the bird became steadily scarcer, and some 
years ago was in danger of being wiped out entirely. Then 
the Audubon Association discovered that a few of them 
were nesting on a group of little islands near the coast 
of Texas. Before long, they arranged to take the islands 
over for a sanctuary. They lie to the south of the city 
of Galveston in what is known as Trinity Bay. 

A warden goes on duty there as soon as the birds come 
in the spring, for they do not stay the year around, but 
winter down in Mexico. He watches the islands all through 
the nesting season, until the young have flown away. Many 
people come from the surrounding country to see the won- 
derful pink birds. 

The spoonbill makes a large nest of sticks, trash and 
weeds, and lays from three to five greenish eggs, covered 
with splashes of reddish brown. The youngsters are covered 
with a whitish down when hatched and stay in the nest 
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for some time, being fed by the old ones on fish and other 
such food. Last summer there were between three and 
five hundred spoonbills in this Texas Rookery, an increase 
of many over the year before. 

So you see the importance of these Audubon sanc- 
tuaries. It means that rare and persecuted birds have a 
chance to nest and raise their young in safety. It would 
be a great pity if such a beautiful bird as the spoonbill 
should disappear, and though it is now against the law 
to sell bird plumage, there are still thoughtless people 
who shoot birds because they are pretty, and for some- 
thing to eat, when they really do not need to. 

You yourself can have a sanctuary for birds in your 
own back yard, if you will. Put out crumbs and seeds; 
keep away stray cats and erect bird boxes on the trees and 
in the vines about your porch. You will be surprised at 
the number of cardinals, wrens, chickadees and bluebirds 
that will come to your feeding station and boxes, and you 
can be a little protection society all by yourself. Try it 
and see what fun it is, as well as being such a help to the 
birds, who after all, are our best friends. 


Some of you no doubt already belong to a Junior Audu- 
bon Club. Membership is open to any group of ten or 
more interested in discovering the fascinating truth about 
birds. Through field trips, construction of bird houses, 
feeding stations, nature trails and bird sanctuaries, club 
members help conserve the wild life of this country. Be- 
sides, it’s fun to know about birds. For further informa- 
tion write to The National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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THE HOB-NAILED BOOTS 


By JEANNETTE CoverT NOLAN 


Illustrated by Alexander Key 


Part THREE 


Ir 1s no small task to search for a river at night, especially if 
it is one you never have seen even by daylight—with nothing 
to rely on for guidance but your senses and vague directions 
—and if you know a savage Indian may be hiding behind 
each tree along your path. 

As Bland Ballard stumbled through the shadowy forest, the 
thought occurred to him that he was risking his life in a 
foolhardy and hopeless errand. But with this thought was 
the memory of the lost regiment huddled about their wounded 
comrade. The regiment depended on him. If he could locate 
the Cash River, John would find the Massac road—and 
Colonel Clark’s forces might be saved to march on victori- 
ously to Fort Gage at Kaskaskia. Remembering, Bland was 
cheered and encouraged, and crept bravely through the hushed 
black wilderness, convinced that the service he had volun- 
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teered to perform was worth both effort and sacrifice. 

The going was difficult. He bumped into trees and barked 
his shins, or tumbled over fallen logs. Sometimes thorny 
bushes pricked his hands and face, and once the earth seemed 
to tilt beneath him and he slid down into a pit and had to 
climb out again on all fours. 

At every moment he expected to be confronted by a 
Wyandotte or to hear an arrow singing past his ears; but the 
forest remained deeply and strangely quiet, nothing moved 
except himself, no living creature seemed to be abroad. 
Gradually, he became certain that the Indians must have 
withdrawn from this strip of woodland. It was a comfort- 
ing thing to believe. 

He stooped and felt the soil. Sandy, as John had said. 
The pebbles and rocks were increasing in number under his 
feet, the trees were thinning around him, there were more 
willows now than oaks and beeches. To Bland’s keen mind 
all these signs meant that he was approaching the river. 

And then, suddenly, he found himself standing at the very 
edge of the forest, on a bluff, with the river below him. He 
could hear its rushing waters, he could smell it. He could 
even see it, for in this somber picture of grays and blacks the 
river was blackest. It was like a stream of ink. 

The bluff was steep and lined with willows. Bland went 
carefully down, groping his way. He came out on the nar- 
row beach. The river was narrow, too, and choked here 
with giant boulders. The waters, flowing so fast, made a 
constant musical sound. 

Bland sighed with relief and sat down for a minute in the 
sand. Well, he had found the Cash. He would rest just a bit 
and then go back to Colonel Clark with the report. The 
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regiment would know that he and John were not spies, but 
patriots like themselves. His boots would not be suspected, 
their owner’s loyalty would be proved. He did not doubt 
that he could rejoin the soldiers quickly and without trouble. 

First, though, there was a little more exploring to be done, 
a little added information to gather. 

He recalled that John had said that the Cash ran almost 
straight east and west with few bends in it. The current was 
swift and would be due west, of course, toward the Missis- 
sippi. Bland knelt and thrust his arm into the hurrying black 
water. It slapped against his bare skin, telling him the direc- 
tion of the current. 

He got to his feet and gazed upstream, downstream. He 
whistled with surprise. Down there on the far bank of the 
Cash was a cluster of lights, like tiny pin-pricks through the 
night’s black plush curtain. 

Lights! An Indian encampment? A Wyandotte village? 

Curiosity drew Bland forward. He walked down the 
beach a short distance, the better to see those lights. Prob- 
ably he walked farther than he knew or intended, but 
fear had left him, he felt perfectly safe. Even when the 
lights were right opposite him, there was the river rush- 
ing between, and at his back only the thick, soft darkness. 

Yes, an Indian village, with camp fires. Several fires. 
He counted them. Ten. Oh, this would be something 
to tell the Colonel! 

Perhaps Clark would draw a map tomorrow and line 
into it the Cash River, and dot upon it the redmen’s 
village on the far bank. The map would be used by 
many future travelers through the Northwest—it would 
be a thing of value to soldiers, trappers, home-steaders. 
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And now he must return to the regiment. Bland swung 
around. He stopped, gasping. Two figures blocked his 
path. In that instant of panic they seemed to him un- 
naturally tall, towering up to the sky, unnaturally broad, 
filling up the night. Indeed, there was room for nothing 
in the night but these huge, looming figures—and him- 
self. 

Indians! They were upon him, their sinewy arms like 
bands of steel about him. He knew he couldn’t resist 
them; it would be foolish to try. They tied his hands 
behind him with leather thongs and, dragging him after 
them like a dog on a leash, they waded into the river. 
The water was terribly cold. Bland was an excellent swim- 
mer but with his hands tied he floundered and sputtered 
and would certainly have drowned had not his captors 
hauled him through the water so swiftly. He had just 
begun to believe he was drowning when he was jerked up 
on solid ground once more. Coughing, strangling, he stag- 
gered on his leather leash toward the camp fires which 
now were so close and frightening. 

No word or sound had yet been uttered by the savages; 
but, reaching the ring of light from the fires, they paused, 
threw back their heads and whooped. It brought the 
entire village around them—men, women and children; 
swarming, shrieking with delight. 

A white boy? A captive? Oh, a prize! They thronged 
and pressed about him, their eyes glinting, their faces 
gleaming like bronze in the firelight. They fastened him 
to an upright post and danced around him. 

Poor Bland! He wanted to weep, but he was too ex- 
hausted. He wanted to shout defiance, but he was one 
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against hundreds and he must submit to any treatment 
they selected. As to the treatment—well, he’d heard plenty 
of tales of the Wyandottes. They hated the white man, 
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fiercely, implacably. Perhaps they would kill him at once. 
Perhaps that was to be the end of his adventure—and 
the best end to hope for. 

Yet he did not hope for it. There was something in 
him, some fund of strength which would not let him 
wholly despair. His condition could hardly have been 
more desperate. But he was still alive! 


For a while the Indians danced and made merry around 
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the white prisoner; then they grew somewhat less inter- 
ested. Besides, there was a new diversion. From another 
corner of the camp entered a party of hunters loaded down 
with game. The villagers quickly deserted Bland and 
flocked around the hunters. 

To Bland’s amazement, even those two savages who had 
taken him at the brink of the Cash and, ever since, had 
been so attentive and watchful, were wandering off now. 
Of all the crowd which had encircled him but one person 
was left—a small boy, naked except for a loin-cloth, squat- 
ting in the sand, staring with round, fascinated eyes at 
the prisoner’s hob-nailed boots. 

His boots? Bland had forgotten them. They were 
scratched, marred, soaking wet. Yes, but the nails sparkled 
even yet. He wriggled his foot. The little Indian glanced 
up, their eyes met. Bland smiled. After a moment, the 
Indian smiled. Bland wriggled his other foot. The little 
Indian’s smile widened; he clapped his hands. 

Cautiously Bland turned his head from side to side and 
looked about the camp. No one else was near. If only 
he could talk to this youngster! Alas, he knew no single 
word of the Iroquois tongue which the Wyandottes spoke. 
And with tied hands he couldn’t gesture. If he managed 
to communicate at all, it must be with his eyes and move- 
ments of his face and feet. 

He smiled at the boy. He nodded, winked and raised 
his eye-brows. He inclined his head toward the boots, 
then toward the boy. He wriggled his feet so that the 
nails glittered enticingly. 

“Shall I give you the boots? Would you like to have 
my boots?” Oh, if only he could say it! He nodded again 
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and winked. He smiled until his face muscles ached. You 
—me—boots? The boy kept on staring at him, grinning 
but puzzled. Didn’t he understand at all? 

No, it was no good, it wouldn’t work. But because there 
was nothing else to do, Bland began again. Finally, the 
boy approached slowly and laid a brown finger on Bland’s 
chest, he bent and laid the finger on the boots, he straight- 
ened and pointed to his own naked chest. You—i ots 
—me? 

Oh, yes! That’s the idea! Yes, of course. Bland nodded 
eagerly. The brown finger lifted and touched the ropes 
around Bland’s arms, the brown face puckered question- 
ingly. Oh, yes, yes 





The Indian boy turned and scampered away into a wig- 
wam. Bland’s heart sank, heavy as stone. The Indian boy 
reappeared. Bland’s heart leaped. The Indian boy had a 
sharpened flint in his hand. He walked behind the upright 
post. With one quick stroke of the flint he cut the leather 
thongs. Bland’s arms sagged and he was free! 

No, not yet. There was the little matter of the boots. 
Bland slipped them off and solemnly handed them over 
to their new owner. ‘Then he dashed for the river. 

Afterward, Bland could never describe that flight. He 
could scarcely remember it. He had no time to think 
or reason or plan. Running, he plunged into the river and 
felt the water close coldly over him. Then he was crawl- 
ing out onto the sand, running again along the beach, 
frantically clambering up the bluff, diving into the quiet 
black forest, threading his way through the trees. On, 
faster, with his heart thudding, his breath laboring. 

“Bland!” That was John Sanders’ voice. 
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He had found them! 
the arms of his friend. Colonel Clark and the soldiers 


were surging up around him. 
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With the last of his strength he fin- 
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the Cash. They’re all camped across on the opposite shore.” 

During Bland’s absence, the soldiers had fashioned a 
rude litter in which to carry Waller, who was too weak 
to march. They saw now that they had another com- 
rade who must be cared for. With gentle hands they 
hoisted the boy and put him in beside Waller. 

Colonel Clark’s regiment traveled most of that night in 
a queer, silent progress, guided by John Sanders. Before 
the moon was up, Massac was found again. But of this 
part of the journey to Kaskaskia, Bland Ballard never could 
tell, for he dozed and dreamed all the way. 

The little frontier town of Kaskaskia slept peacefully 
that midsummer night in 1778. The British soldiers gar- 
risoned in Fort Gage rested in their beds. A lone sentry 
paced the wall, admiring the stars which were splendid 
and bright in the sky. 

On the stroke of midnight, Kaskaskia was invaded. A 
small band of grim and resolute men swept like a flood 
from the forest, swept through the town and into the 
fort. 

The British commander roused from slumber to feel 
the prod of a bayoneted gun in his ribs. The British com- 
mander sat up among his pillows. Bending over him was 
a ragged, stern American frontiersman. 

“Get up!” the American ordered. “Get up and into 
your britches! This fort has been taken by Colonel George 
Rogers Clark—God bless him! And you, sir, are his pris- 
oner!” 

In the early morning, Clark unfolded a square of silk 
which for days he had borne under his jacket. He passed 
it gravely to the color sergeant. 
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“Run this to the top of the flag pole!” 

The sergeant obeyed. The wind caught at the silk, 
streaming it to full length. The star-crowned banner of 
the colonies, thirteen stripes of red and white, emblem of 
a united and determined people, emblem of freedom. 

Erect and handsome, shoulders squared, head high, Clark 
gazed upward. He raised his hand in formal military 
salute and then turned to congratulate his men on their 
victory. 

“You have been patient, courageous and loyal,” he told 
them. “But it would be less than fair if I did not say 
that much credit must be given to two stout-hearted Ken- 
tucky lads who came by accident into our company.” He 
paused, smiling. “It is my duty and my honor to recog- 
nize them. Bland Ballard and John Sanders. I propose 
three cheers.” 


THE ENpD 
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The tiny son of Marawambo 
Met a tiger in the Congo. 


The tiger screamed and acted wild, 
But Marawambo’s son just smiled. 
“Mr. Tiger, old and fat, Q 


You’re nothing but a great big cat— 
Scat!” 
And that was that. 

—RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 
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ARE YOU AN ARTIST? 


By ETHEL TYRRELL 


Hetto! We know from your letters that you enjoy the 
stories in STORY ParaDE. How do you like the illustrations? 
Do you look at the pictures as eagerly as you read the tales? 
Do you notice the different kinds of drawings and say, ““Ahem, 
now this is a pen drawing and that, a brush drawing, and that 
one yonder a lithograph?” Would you also like to try making 
different kinds? 

This is the way in which some of our artists work. 

To make any drawing an artist usually begins with a pencil 
sketch on scrap paper. If it is to be a pen and ink drawing, 
he traces the sketch or re-draws it lightly in pencil on smooth, 
glossy paper, or cardboard called Bristol board. The smoother 
this paper is, the more crisp and clear the inked lines will be. 
He chooses a fine, pointed pen to make his lines, because with 
it he can get both broad and fine strokes merely by exerting 
more or less pressure on it as he draws. Using lines of differ- 
ing width helps to make a drawing more interesting. The ink 
he uses is a drawing ink, called India ink. 

In making a drawing the problem of what parts shall be 
darker than others is very important. These dark patterns 
can add variety, sparkle, and solidity, or they can be just so 
many blobs. 

Some of our artists fill in completely those parts they wish 
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to be dark, as in the tiger’s stripes on the opposite page, and 
in the gay little strip which heads Our Own, in every issue. 
Other artists use many fine lines to make the darks. Langdon 
Kihn has done this in the illustrations for A Gift From the 
Waters in the March issue. Or turn to page 42 and see how 
Arthur Ransome drew a night sky. 

It is fun to invent different methods for making darks. 
Amusing effects can be obtained by using masses of dots, tiny 
circles, or other small figures. Notice how Helen Finger has 
treated the background in the illustration of the cat on page 
20 of this issue. 

Many of our artists prefer a small brush. They enjoy the 
freedom and easy swing of a brush stroke in contrast to the 
tight, more rigid pen. Such an artist is Alexander Key, who 
is illustrating The Hob-Nailed Boots. 

There are others who use crayons. These come in pencil 
and stick form and are softer than the wax crayons used in 
school. A greasy kind, called lithograph crayon, does not 
smudge as easily as the others. Many illustrations in Story 
PARADE as well as the gay covers are drawn with crayon. 

Artists enjoy working with crayons because they can get 
more variety in tones and textures than is possible with pen 
and ink. Compare the soft, furry quality of the hair of the 
raccoon, page 8, which is done with crayon, and the ink- 
drawn pony on page 46. Another advantage is that crayons 
can be used on rough paper. 

Some of our artists use a combination of pen and brush, or 
pen and crayon, for the effects they wish to obtain. Look 
through your copies of Story ParabE and see if you can dis- 
cover what materials have been used in the different illus- 
trations. 
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“OLE MAN RIVER” 


IN oNE short half-hour the new film called “The River” 
unfolds the story of the Mississippi. We say “short” half- 
hour because we wish it had been longer. Asa matter of fact, 
we went to see the picture a second time. 

In the beginning, you see all the big and little rivers flowing 
into the Mississippi Valley to make the great river—the simple 
calling of their names is poetry. 

You see the Mississippi in all its moods—peaceful, useful, 
beautiful and, sometimes, terrible. In its peaceful moods, 
the lumber jacks, the cotton pickers, the farmers are working 
along its banks. In flood times, there is the desperate rush to 
build levees to keep the water from covering the countryside. 

As the picture goes on, you begin to see why the great rivers 
overflow their banks, bringing terror and ruin to the people 
who live beside them. And then come scenes showing what 
is being done to stop the floods: men planting young trees to 
absorb some of the water that trickles down the mountains to 
swell the rivers, and the great dams being built to hold the 
rivers back. 

But these things are only half of the story. The other half 
is the fascination of the scenery, the musical score that follows 
the river’s changing moods, and the narrative that is music, 
too. It is, we think, the most beautifully told story in motion 
pictures. 

“The River” was made by Mr. Pare Lorentz for the govern- 
ment. Paramount has acquired the rights to release the pic- 
ture, and will show it about the country. We hope all our 
readers will have a chance to see it. 
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Drawing by AnTHUR RANSOME, from We Dipn’T MEAN TO GO TO Ska, 


ORPHANS, GYPSIES AND SAILORS 


Elizabeth, Guy, Sidge, and Alice were orphans. Fortu- 
nately, they had an uncle in Australia, who wrote them 
begrudgingly offering them a home and tickets on the next 
boat. Before Uncle Jim could change his mind, the four 
orphans were off on their great adventure. GREENTREE 
Downs is the story, by M. I. Ross (Houghton. $2). 

The Fossils were orphans, too, all three living under one 
roof but not related at all, unless you call their adopted Great- 
Uncle Matthew a relative. They were called the Fossils, 
Pauline, Petrova and Posy, because Uncle Matthew collected 
fossils and filled his house with them. And because he was a 
collector he couldn’t help bringing home orphans, one after 
another. Their story, by Noel Streatfield, is called BALLET 
SHOEs (Random House. $2). 

Linji was a gypsy orphan. (Do you remember her adven- 
tures with Gregory, the cream-colored pony?) In Gypsy 
Luck (Messner. $2) Chesley Kahmann continues the tale 
of Linji and her tribe, with fortune-telling, horse-racing, and 
a bit of luck at the end for Linji. 
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CowBoYy IN THE Makinec (Scribners. $1.50) is Will 
James’ own story of his childhood with the French Canuck 
trapper who took the place of father and mother. Young 
Will grew up with horses, riding them, drawing them, loving 
them. It was a real lonesome thing at first when Trapper 
Jean took him up north into Canada for the winter, and left 
him—only nine years old—alone for three days at a time, 
while he tended his trap-lines. That’s when Will shot a bear 
and tamed two wolves as pets. 

Bob Honore couldn’t choose between horses and the sea, 
but he knew he didn’t want to spend his life in an office. 
That’s why he jumped at the chance to nurse a shipment of 
horses from Oregon to Patagonia. GivE a MAN a HorsE 
by Charles J. Finger (Winston. $2) takes Bob to Patagonia 
and back in a series of unusual episodes of horses and the sea. 

Every one must have his own favorite tale of the sea. Mine 
is Two YEARS BEFORE THE Mast, and I don’t think any 
modern tale can take its place. Still, there is a real thrill in 
STORMALONG by Alan Villiers (Scribners. $1.75), the story 
of two boys, Stormalong and Hardcase, who shipped on the 
square-rigger, Joseph Conrad, for a trip around the world. 

And then there are the Ransome books, read and re-read by 
sea-going boys and girls everywhere. Don’t miss the newest 
one, WE Dipn’r MEAN To Go To SEA (Macmillan. $2). 

It wasn’t just the sea around Bright Island that captivated 
Thankful Curtis. It was the personality of the island itself, 
its remoteness, its windswept fields, its swirling gulls. All 
these and more drew Thankful back to her island after sam- 
pling life at school on the mainland. BricHt IsLaNp by 
Mabel Robinson (Random House. $2) is illustrated with 
wash drawings by Lynd Ward. 
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PRIZE WINNERS 


Peter Penguin received many good letters about trains. The two printed 
here were so good and so different that he could not decide which was 
best and so he is sending Rosemary a copy of FAMOUS AMERICAN TRAINS 
by Roger Reynolds, and sending Frank a copy of THE STREAMLINE 
TRAIN Book by William Clayton Pryor. The small train books were 
won by: Michael Rulison, Ann Aikman, Alan Whittemor, Julie McNeely, 
Mildred Buso, Kenneth L. Brock, Joan Ahern, Mildred Duris, Ann 
Bliss, and Bob Wilson. 


Dear PETER PENGUIN: 

I live in a little country town called Deer Park. Many 
trains come and go. I love to see the trains with their 
immense wheels, and the smoke stacks on the engine, with 
steam pouring out of them. What a loud screech the train 
gives when it drives into the station! Isn’t it grand to 
watch all the different people coming off the train? For 
instance: off comes a fat lady with the sweetest smile; 
next comes the sourest man you ever did see, who looks 
as if he never smiled; you also can see men from work, 
with newspapers and some with lunch boxes, hurrying 
down from the train; and last of all comes a group of 
women off the train, chittering and chattering like so many 
excited squirrels. As this is also a mail train, you can see 
the conductor with his navy blue uniform and cap, haul 
the mail bags to the station platform. ‘Then he pulls a 
lever by the door, which operates the staircase, by letting 
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it down or pulling it up. After that, he pulls a chain, which 
signals the engineer to start off. With a loud whistle, and 
a “chug-chug,” the train is off on its journey somewhere 
else, where other boys and girls can watch it, as I have. 
RosEMaryY Diaz, age 12 
Deer Park, L. I., New York 


Dear PETER: 

Three years ago when I was in the first grade, my mother 
and another mother and the teacher took the children in 
my class to the Boston and Albany Train Yard. When 
we came in we walked over the turntable and then a man 
took us in the round-house. Many men were on the en- 
gines and the man said they were cleaning and oiling them 
before their next trip. Then the man took us to one of 
the engines in the yard. It was so high we could not get 
in so the engineer lifted us in. Then he started the engine 
and it was awfully noisy. Then he blew the whistle and 
it was worse. He blew it by pulling a cord. I got a 
cinder in my eye and of course was not very interested 
in the goings-on. Then the engineer opened the door to 
the fire to put in some coal and boy, was it hot! Then we 
had to go and as we were walking along, the doors of 
the round-house swung open and an engine came out and 
went on the turntable, swung around and went off on 
another track. Then the man took us for a ride on the 
turntable. The turntable was round with a small house where 
the man stayed in the middle. 

Frank Ham, age 9, 
Washington, D.C. 
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WILD HORSE 


This is a wild horse near the Zuni Indian Reservation. 
He likes to run. He is black and white. He is a fat horse. 
I like to see him. 





—Buppr— HETTIE, age 13 


COUNTRY 


In through the meadow 

And over the hill 

All around the windy path 

That runs through the forest 

I stop to pick a clover 

I stoop to get a cone 

I jump over the brook 

And run all the way home. 
—Po tty PowELL, age 10 


Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. We ‘ 
invite you to send original drawings, verse, stories or essays from one hun- . 
dred to three hundred words in length. Contributions must be accom- 
panied by the full name, age and address of the sender. 
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GROVE Progressive boarding 
SCHOOL || school and camp, empha- 
(25 boys and girls) | sizing habit training and 
academic re-adjustment— 

CAMP camp June 1 to Sept. 30, 
MADISON | $100 monthly—$225 bi- 
(50 boys and girls) | monthly—$300 quarterly 
MADISON, | JESS PERLMAN, Director 
CONN. | N.¥.Tel. Watkins 9-0155 





THE WENTWORTH CAMPS 
WOLFEBORO, N. H. 


A progressive camp for boys 4-18; 
girls 4-17. Broad opportunity for 
choice of creative and sports activ- 
ity. Individual guidance. Enroll- 
ment limited to 55. Mature, trained 
leadership. Booklet sent upon re- 
quest. 

M. CLAIRE SAWYER, A. M. 

551 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. 

Tel: MUrray Hill 6-0418 
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For the Child from Two to Six 


Camp Life with Home Comforts 
to keep them healthy and happy. 
Trained supervision in accordanee 
with modern progressive methods. 
Ideal surroundings. Your governess, 
if desired; Licensed physician; trained 
nurse; personal supervision. Bath- 
tubs, showers, nursery furniture in 
every room, large playroom. 

J. MIRSKI 








MRS. A. J. MI 
210 West 78th St., New York 
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The Story of Holy Week 


A connected narrative from 
the four Gospels in the 
words of the King James 
version, in large clear type, 
on good paper. 
Single copies 25¢ postpaid 
Lots of 100 @ 224¢ postpaid 


Order from Mrs. Spencer Ervin 
Bala P. O., Pa. 











A picture-story-book that every child will love! 


POPO’S MIRACLE 


by Charlie May Simon 


Illustrated with 8 four-color lithographs, and over 40 black-and- 
white drawings by HOWARD SIMON (who is known to you all 
for the illustrations and covers he has drawn for Story Parade). 


An appealing story about Rafael, a little Mexican boy who 
longed to paint, and Popo, the mysterious donkey, who helped him 
to achieve his heart’s desire. Howard Simon’s beautiful pictures 
are in perfect harmony with the spirit of the story. ($2.00) 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 300 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 





YWCA «i _ 


Quannacut Camps 
Cost You Only ‘15 


~, 


YWCA, 
3-5280 





per wk., $120 for 8 weeks! 790 acres 
woods and hills, 90 miles N.Y.C. 
Private lake, land and water sports, 
riding, camp crafts, music, dancing, 
drama. Progressive program, 21st 
season. Jr., Sr., girls 8-18. Illustrated 
booklet ‘‘A.’’ Inquire Camp Dept., 
129 E. 52d St., New York City. PLaza 


Plays for Children 


Send for free list of 
Children’s Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





New books by your favorite authors and artists are announced on 
this and the following pages. 
















GIVE A MAN A HORSE 
Bw 7 


Charles J. Finger 


Newbery Medal Winner 
Author of A DOG AT HIS HEEL 








“Give a man a horse and an open 
country, and what more could he 
wish for?” Bob Honore asked him- 
self. 


Bob Honore’s intense love of horses, his longing for the sea, and 
the open spaces, led him into a wonderful adventure that started 
when he left an office job to take a shipment of horses to South 
America. There, he traveled around with an Indian lad, tamed wild 
horses—even hunted for gold. Finally—well, you'll be surprised at 
what happens. 35 dashing pen and ink drawings by Henry C. Pitz. 


At all bookstores, or $2.00 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Philadelphia 

















YOU Can Make This Doll 


and a dozen others by fol- 
lowing the simple direc- 
tions and patterns given in 


fa DOLLS to MAKE 


“56> FOR FUN AND PROFIT 


” by Edith Flack Ackley 
$2.00 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. NEW YORK 


























STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE 
every month. Enclosed is $1.50 for one year. 
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To Read This Spring 


BANDMASTER’S HOLIDAY 
By Jack Bechdolt. Pictures by Decie Merwin 


Barko, a musical seal, escapes from a circus and 
becomes friends with a boy who is also musical. 


$1.00 
LONG AGO IN ROUEN 
By Ida M. Withers. Pictures by Maggie Salcedo 
Amusing short stories of a French city of two 











centuries ago. $1.50 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 
Announcing 


a new book by Alice M. Hoben 


THE 
BEGINNERS PUPPET BOOK 


Price, $2.00 
Here is an enchanting book that invites you to the 
make-believe land where puppets hold sway. The author, 
Alice M. Hoben, is a teacher whose enthusiasm for pup- 
petry has grown out of her joyous experience with her 


own pupils. In THE BEGINNER'S PUPPET BOOK she tells in simple language how to make 
string and hand puppets, how to dress and manipulate them, how to build the stage and Its furni- 
ture, how to get the best lighting effects. Charming full-page photographs, line drawings end 
simple charts and diagrams explain clearly every step in the process of making the puppets and 
the stage. Five plays for puppets and en extensive bibliography are also included. 











NOBLE & NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC., 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A thrilling story of a foggy night when 


WE DIDN’T MEAN 
TO GO TO SEA 
By ARTHUR RANSOME 


The four Swallow children promised their 
mother that they wouldn’t go outside the 
Norwich harbor. But a wild storm arose, and 
they had an unexpected voyage to a strange 
harbor on the North Sea. Written and illus- 
trated by England’s most popular writer of 
juvenile books. (Ages 10-14) $2.00 
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